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PREFACE 


There are a large number of major political problems in which 
population questions have to be or ought to be seriously considered. 
One need only mention the highly controversial question of the 
German claim to colonies and the general question of satisfied 
and dissatisfied Great Powers. Facts or theories relating to 
population have also to be taken into account by anyone who 
studies such widely different subjects as a Jewish National Home 
in Palestine, the distressed areas in Britain, or the future of Northern 
Rhodesia. As a member of the Labour Party, with no expert 
knowledge of population, but taking an intelligent interest in 
politics, | have frequently been distressed by my own and other 
people’s ignorance of the subject. Socialists generally have paid 
far too little attention to the effect of movement and changes 
in population. Experts, like Professor Carr-Saunders, Dr. Kuczynski 
and Mr. Glass have in recent years given us laymen a good deal 
of excellent material to bite on, though one of the things which 
they—particularly Dr. Kuczynski—have taught me is the scrappiness 
and dubiousness of population statistics. 

At any rate it seems to me that it is high time that the socialist 
and labour movements should pay some attention to the subject. 
This pamphlet may be taken as a first contribution. The Inter- 
national Section of the New Fabian Research Bureau came to 
the conclusion that a beginning might usefully be made with a 


study of migration and population movements. Mr Ginsburg 


has prepared this valuable pamphlet on the subject; it deserves 


the attention of all members of the Labour Party. 


LEONARD WOOLF 
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A Study in Migration 


1 INTRODUCTION 


With the recently improved conditions in the Dominions 
and at home there has been some discussion on the question of 
renewed emigration from this country. The Empire Settlement 
Act is also very shortly due for renewal and the matter has already 
been raised in Parliament. Emigration completely ceased during 
the depression, but now after five years a new interest 1s visible 
in many different sections of the community. In these circumstances 
it will be useful to describe and analyse the emigration movements 
which have occurred since the early years of the twentieth century, 
not with the object of here formulating a planned emigration 
policy, but in the hope of preparing the ground for this by a clear 
presentation of recent emigration history. It must be emphasized 
that this pamphlet is essentially concerned with facts, although 
it is unavoidable that in dealing with such a subject opinions 
must occasionally be expressed. 

In order to present the broadest possible aspect of the subject, 
the general emigration history of most countries has been studied 
without attaching too much attention to the particular problems 
of the British Dominions. In some countries, e.g., Italy and 
Japan, the history of the emigrant stream is interesting not only 
as an illustration of the general emigration problem, but also 
in direct connection with current political events. In such cases 
the political implications arising from the emigration history of 
any particular country have been discussed. 

In an investigation of migration the first difhculty encountered 
is one of definition. Unless there is consistency between all the 
sources from which numerical data have been compiled, only 
hazardous comparisons can be made. Some countries issue figures 
based on port statistics of departures, others on issues of passports, 
and others on the number of true emigrants. Even in the last 
case we must ask ‘What defines an emigrant?’ The Inter- 
national Labour Office has recently encouraged most countries 
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to adopt a uniform method in the issue of official statistics, so 
that this difficulty should not be so acute in future ; for the purposes 
of this pamphlet the point has been borne in mind whenever 
comparisons have been made between different periods or between 
different countries; so far as possible the statistics have been 
adjusted to obtain a true comparison. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMIGRANTS 


Since 1800 the great majority of emigrants have been prole- 
tarlans, industrial or agricultural, though sometimes in the case 
of emigrants from continental Europe, the former holders of small 
plots of land. Professional and intellectual workers followed 
in some numbers in later years when the pioneering process had 
been completed ; owners of capital have apparently been attracted 
only to South Africa. The following Table shows the Occupational 
Distribution of USA immigrants in two periods, 1891-1915 and 
1921-1924. As the economic development of a country proceeds 
the proportion of agricultural immigrants must fall away, but 
owing to the preponderance of the ‘unknown’ category, which 
includes the families of immigrants in the other categories, this 
Table can give no more than an indication of the true distribution. 


The 1927 occupational distribution for all overseas emigrants 


shows an increased proportion employed in agriculture; there 
was a demand for this type of worker from Canada and Australia 
and also the emigrant stream had by then been diverted towards 
agricultural South America. 


OccuPATIONAL DistTRiBUTION oF USA ImmiIcRANTS 





USA 


WorRLD 














%o Yo 





Agriculture 17.7 25.2 
Industry and Mining 12.4 £32 
Transport and Commerce a6 Vea 
Professional 1.1 2.8 
Unknown. . 30.9 38.5 
General Labour .. 34.5 12.6 

100.0 100.0 
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VOLUME OF EMIGRATION 


It 1s now desirable to examine how the volume of emigration 
has varied year by year during the present century. As prospective 
emigrants are extremely susceptible to conditions overseas and 
cee are wide fluctuations in numbers over very short periods, 
the general trend can only be perceived by taking periods of 3-5 
years. “As a general rule home conditions have surprisingly little 
effect on the emigrant; when things at home are prosperous 
he hopes that abroad they will be still more so, and in the reverse 
case he hopes that conditions elsewhere will not be quite so bad. 
But he is quickly aware of the position abroad; letters from 
relations who have gone before him can be relied upon to give 
a more or less accurate picture, and very often he decides accordingly. 
For example, the depression in USA in 1907 reduced Italian 
net emigration (i.e., allowing for those who return) from 384,000 
in 1907 to 37,000 in 1908; by I1gog it had recovered to 356,000. 

From the beginning of the century there was a steady increase 
in the yearly total of European emigration until the War, when 
for the most part the movement ceased. After the war emigration 
began again, slowly at first but increasing gradually until an 
approach to pre-war. proportions seemed probable. In Igz2I 
USA, which was by far the most important country of immigration, 
experimented with measures restricting the number of immigrants 
admitted, and in 1924 a rigid and very restrictive quota was 
introduced - - finally by 1932 worldwide depression ended the 
movement, first by discouraging prospective emigrants and then 
by the action of overseas governments, all of whom applied 
restrictive measures. These developments are illustrated in the 


following Table : 


AVERAGE NuMBER OF EMIGRANTS PER ANNUM FROM EUROPE. 













No. in No. in 
Period thousands Period thousands 
IQOI—5 1921-4 800 
1906-10 1925-8 600 
IQII—-14 1929-32 300 
IQI9—20 1933-5" Negligible 





* By 1933 many more emigrants were returning than leaving. 


If we separate these figures to show proportions directed 
to the principal countries of immigration (U S A, Canada, Argentina 
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and Brazil) the trend of the movement will be clearer in so far 
as the relative importance of each of these countries is concerned. 


Averace NuMBER oF IMMIGRANTS PER ANNUM (in thousands) 
















Period Brazil 
1QOI—1905 60 
1906-1910 35 
IQII-IQ14 suse 
1919-1920 93 
1921-1924 64 
1925-1928 
1929-1932 


Translated into percentages we get: 


PERCENTAGE OF IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED. 








Period | USA Canada Argentine| Brazil 

Yo % % % 

IQOI—1905 7 10 6 
1906-1910 ite 7 6 
IQII—I9Q14 63 13 15 9 
IQI9Q—1920 5 15 15 14 
1921-1924 60 I] 20 9 
1925-1928 | 2 21 28 19 
1929-1932 | 31 20 30 19 


AMERICA SHUTS THE DOOR 


The importance of USA as a country of immigration began 
to decline only at the beginning of the century; before that 
they had admitted a constant 80%. Before the War there were 
no restrictions of any magnitude; we must assume therefore that 
the movement away from USA to Canada and South America 
can be attributed in that period to declining opportunities for 
employment in the first and the increasing attractiveness of the 
others. It would seem that, if these natural changes had been 
given full opportunities to develop, the South American countries 
would have been destined to replace USA as the Mecca of all 
emigrants. The depression however has intervened, and whether 
the movement will continue in this direction is doubtful in the light 
of the changed political situation. 

The Tables show how effective were the USA Quota Acts 
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of 1924. It might have been expected that when USA was 
closed, there would have been a very large increase in the numbers 
entering the other overseas countries. But this has not been so. 
The Canadian increase during 1925-1928 is attributable to the 
active. policy she pursued during these years in encouraging selected 
immigrants from Europe and also to a mass entry of Poles which, 
however, was soon stopped. The same is true of the Brazilian 
increase of 36,000 per annum which is no doubt connected with 
the Polish-Brazilian Treaty of 1927, designed to offset the USA 
discrimination against Poles. These changes, however, are small 
compared with the United States restriction, and some proportion 
is due to an increase which would have occurred in any case. 
The relative proportions of the other overseas countries of course 
increased as that of the US decreased, but the absolute numbers 
did not do so to any great extent. The explanation is that a country 
can accept immigrants each year within a definite maximum 
limit only, depending on its agricultural, industrial and social 
development. This limit is not fixed by the conscious actions 
of the governments concerned; its origin goes more deeply into 
the changed character of the modern emigrant. The pioneering 
days are to some extent over; the prospective emigrant hopes 
to find roads and homes already constructed for his use, but the 
provision of such amenities cannot proceed beyond a certain pace 
which, of course, fixes the natural limit of expansion. The personal 
contacts maintained between those abroad and their relations 
at home enable the latter to become quickly aware of the prospects 
of a decent living abroad. 


ALTERNATIVES 


In South America this limit was hardly wide enough to admit 
the many immigrants to whom USA was closed, as they were 
already admitting as many as they could in the normal way. The 
British Dominions, however, were not expanding at the maximum 
rate permissible, and they did experience for a short period a 
slight increase by way of immigrants excluded from USA. This 
movement was soon stopped be the exercise of restrictive and 
discriminative powers which had been in abeyance for many 
years; in Canada, for instance, the extension and operation of 
the Canadian Immigration Act of 1910 was adopted effectually. 
The 1910 Act excluded persons “ likely to become a public charge ” 
and gave power to the governor in council to prohibit nationals 
unsuited to the climate or requirements of Canada, and any 
immigrants of whatever nationality, of any specified class, occupation 
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or character. By an extension in 1919 this clause was made 
still more stringent. 


COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 


As a preliminary to investigating the position of the European 
countries of emigration, it is interesting to analyse the national 
origins of emigrants, to study the variations in the composition 
of the stream. 


(a) U.S.A. Immigrants 


RactAt Oricin or USA Immicrants. 


°% allowed 
by USA 
Acts 
















East and South Europe 
West and North Europe 
Canada 
Mexico 


Others 






I 
3:5 


* Unrestricted. 








The “old” immigration (west and north Europe) was 
predominant in the second half of the nineteenth century; then 
with the changed political situation in south and eastern Europe, 
these countries sent vast numbers of emigrants overseas, so that 
in the period 1891-1915 they outnumbered the “ old ” immigrants 
by more than two to one. Immediately after the War the discre- 
pancy was reduced, probably owing to the disappearance of 
Russians from the emigrant stream and the dissolution of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, but still the “new” outnumbered 
the “old” until the American Quota Acts. These Acts reversed 
the situation: the “old” countries were allowed five times as 
many immigrants as the “ new,” while the total annual number 
of immigrants to USA was reduced from 429,000 to 165,000. 
Canada and Mexico were excluded from the operation of the 1921 
Quota Acts; consequently by 1924 they formed about 25% of 
the total immigrants to US A, a sevenfold increase on their former 
position. 
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(b) South American Immiégrants 


. 
i 
: 
; 


The South American countries are important chiefly in 
connection with emigration from Portugal, Spain and Italy, 
though Germans have entered Brazil in large numbers too. Before 
the War some 150,000 emigrants left Spain and Portugal each 
year for South America, but in the post-war period this level 
could not be maintained. An average of only 60,000 persons 
emigrated each year until 1929, and thereafter the numbers fell 
still further. Brazil and Argentina, by far the most important 
countries of immigration in South America, have never restricted 
entry of Europeans; the Polish-Brazilian Treaty of 1927, for 
instance, was an enlightened attempt to solve the population 
| difficulties of both countries. Brazil has, however, recently 
| introduced a maximum quota for each nationality and in doing 
| so discriminated very seriously against Asiatics.. This 1s surprising, 

as only a short time ago successive Brazilian governments encouraged 
| the immigration of Japanese. Probably the changed political 
| complexion of the country accounts for the new attitude. An 
immigration convention was signed on 20th April, 1937, between 
Argentina and Holland by which the Argentine Government 
| undertook to inform Holland periodically of her capacity to absorb 
| Dutch immigrants and of the cost of living, labour conditions, 
etc.; while Holland will advise Argentina of the number .of 
persons and families wishing to emigrate. The Argentine Foreign 
Minister expressed a desire to conclude similar agreements with 
other ‘‘ Nordic’ European countries such as Denmark, Hungary 
and Switzerland. This convention is typical of the new move 
towards regulated emigration which will be dealt with later. 





{c) Immigrants to the Dominions 


The Dominions, with the. possible exception of Canada, are 
almost exclusively British; there have been movements in this 
direction from continental Europe, but these have never been of 
any magnitude. Until recently the Dominions’ powers to exclude 
immigrants were left in abeyance, and it has only been in the 
general movement towards restriction that they have been put 
into operation. There was for a while an indication of a mass 
Polish movement to Canada—in 1927 some 27,000 entered—but 
this was soon stopped by Canadian action. Italians have never 
entered Canada in great numbers—about 5,000 per annum has 
been the maximum—but even so it 1s now very difficult for Italians 
tO Cmte, | 
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RacitaL ORIGINS oF CANADIAN POPULATION. 





British 
French 
German 
Scandinavian 
Others 








Thus British and French constitute some 80% of the total 
Canadian population; the German proportion of 4.6% are almost 
all survivors of German immigrants in the nineteenth century. 
Australia is. still more exclusively British ; some 90% of the 
population are of British origin, 3% German, and the remaining 
7°% made up of many different nationalities, each of little importance. 


2 EMIGRATION FROM BRITAIN 


The history of British emigration in the present century is 
complicated by statistical difficulties. Until 1 April 1912 we 
have to depend entirely on port statistics of passenger departures, 
obviously very unsatisfactory from the point of view of emigration, 
but from 1912 true emigration figures have been published, and 
until 1 October 1923 these related to the whole of the British 
Isles, thereafter to Great Britain and Northern Ireland only. 
Thus comparisons must be made only with extreme care. 

Quantitatively the figures are as follows :— 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NuMBER OF PASSENGERS LEAVING THE BRITISH 
IsLtes (in thousands) 







for IQOI—O5 


1906-10} 1911-14] I1919-20| 1921-24 


ee 





Canada 











di 94 

USA 121 115 67 
Australasia 14 76 54 
Africa 34 27 23 
Others 14 38 41 
234 335 | i Rat “io 





Note.—Emigrants may be taken as approximately 75% of passengers, except in the case 
of Africa, where the figure is nearer 60%. 
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From 1924 passenger statistics are not available; the following 
Table gives true emigration figures including this period and 
going back to 1912 when their publication began. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NuMBER oF EmiIcRANT NATIONALS FROM THE 
Britisu Isis (in thousands) 






To 1911-191 4"|I919-19201921—-1924|1925-1928 
Canada .. .. a 144 99 
Uma? =. be Ss QI 51 
Pustralasia a 64 31 
PeEPICH =, =: e. 14 10 
Others* .. a ee 19 oc 


* Adjusted approximately for 1911 from passenger statistics for that year. 


In both the above tables the figures relating to Irish Free 
State emigration have been included for the years subsequent 
to 1923. Irish emigration probably averaged 30,000 per annum 
and was directed for the most part to USA. 


TRENDS 


From the beginning of the century until the War emigration 
from the British Isles increased steadily. A peak was reached 
in 1913 when about 380,000 emigrants left for overseas. The 
USA crisis of 1907 naturally caused a reduction in the numbers 
leaving for that country, but this setback was temporary only 
and in a couple of years U S emigrants were as numerous as before. 
From 1910 onwards the comparative statistics show nevertheless 
a shift in the destination of the emigrants as a whole. By this 
time the total emigrant stream had increased, but the excess 
was flowing much more strongly towards the British Empire, 
leaving not more than one third of the aggregate number of 
emigrants for US A; whereas prior to 1907 at least half the total 
had headed for that country. Whether this was a permanent 
effect of the 1907 crisis or merely the delayed action in Britain 
of the tendency which affected the general emigration stream 
at the beginning of the century is very hard to say ; probably 
the two are not separable. There are grounds, also, for believing 
that the origin of this change lay in the growing conception of 
Empire Unity, and the sentimental attachment to the Dominions 
overseas which was finding expression at that time. 
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The War naturally put an end, for the time being, to mass 
emigration movements from this country. The war nekiod has 
for this reason been excluded from the tables. When hostilities 
ceased the movement soon started again, and by the beginning 
of 1921 it seemed that a return to pre-war figures was in sight. 
The total emigration increased from 147,000 in I9I9 to 285,000 
in 1920, but was reduced to 199,000 in 1921, in which year the 
first USA Quota Act came into operation, and emigration to 
Canada suddenly decreased as a result of the Cimad policy of 
encouraging only agriculturists with some capital, farm labourers 
and domestic servants. Slowly thereafter, with the development 
of the economic consequences of the War, emigration from this 
country fell away; a temporary increase occurred in 1923, but 
by 1928 the numbers were no more than one half the pre-war 
average, and as the trade depression intensified emigration ceased 
altogether—indeed the stream was reversed, as many already 
overseas returned. In 1929 there were 144,000 emigrants; in 
1930, 92,000; and in 1931 only 34,000, in which year probably 
as many returned. The position today is that emigration has 
for all practical purposes ceased, but, with increased trade activity, 
the idea of renewed emigration is finding expression in many 
quarters. 


THE EMPIRE SETTLEMENT ACT 


Before the present day position is developed further, it is 


necessary to go back a little to discuss a measure which led to 


high hopes at the time, and which definitely will have a very 


vital bearing on any ee emigration from this country—the 


Empire Settlement. Act of 1922. In the early years after the 
War when the temporary boom conditions had subsided and 


early signs of trade depression became apparent, it was believed 


that Britain possessed a population it could not absorb, and 
naturally thoughts were turned to emigration as a possible solution 


of the problem. In 1921 a conference including representatives 
of the Dominion Governments was held in the Colonial Office with 


specific terms of reference to investigate the possibilities of 
redistributing more equally the white population of the Empire 
through government aided migration, and thus to develop more 
fully the resources of the Empire as a whole, and to promote 
Empire production and Empire trade. The official attitude, as 
against popular sentiment, did not regard emigration as a possible 
solution of the growing unemployment problem: and. future 
events showed that this conclusion was justified. The Conference 
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recommended that Great Britain and the Dominions should 
cooperate financially or otherwise in a policy of assisted settlement, 
and the Empire Settlement Act of 1922 was the result. 


Terms 
The Act stated that the British Government was prepared 


in association with the Government of any part of His Majesty’s Dominions, or 
with public authorities, or public or private organizations, either in the United 
Kingdom or in any part of such Dominions to formulate and cooperate in carrying 
out agreed schemes for affording joint assistance to suitable persons in the United 
Kingdom who intend to settle in any part of His Majesty’s overseas Dominions. 
The total government expenditure was to be limited to {3,000,000 
in any year, and was not to exceed 50% of the cost of any one 
scheme. Though the Government had power to formulate schemes, 
i practice they limited their participation to financial assistance 
in the ‘agreed’ schemes of overseas Governments and_ private 
and public institutions; an ‘agreed’ scheme being defined as - 
(a) a development or land scheme or (6) a scheme for facilitating settlement in or 
migration to any part of His Majesty’s overseas Dominions by assistance with 
- passages, initial allowances, training or otherwise. 
The object was apparently regarded as one of land settlement 
only. In Australia and New Zealand the plan was taken up readily, 
but in Canada there was some delay. The first Canadian scheme 
did not come into effect until 1924, and even then was confined 
to agriculturists and domestic servants. 


NuMBER OF ASSISTED AND ToTAL EMIGRANTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN 
AND NorTHERN [RELAND, 1923-1929. 


New South 
Canada | Australia | Zealand Africa 








Total Emigrants ..| 413,000 | 246,000 | 66,000 51,000 
Assisted: Emigrants | 119,000 166,000 | 42,000 1,000 


Although a great number of people were thus assisted to’ 
emigrate, many of whom would no doubt have done so in any. 


case, the Act did no more than stimulate temporarily emigration 
to the Dominions. The total numbers could not reach pre-war 
standards, and continued to decrease, as the following table shows.: 


The first column of figures refers to 1913 and is inserted for: 


comparison purposes. 
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ActuaL NuMBER OF EMIGRANTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NorTHERN [RELAND (in thousands) 


1913 | 1023 1924 | 1925 | 1926] 1927| 1928] 1929 


-——__ —— 


TO 















1 Canada 

Australia 
i New Zealand 
| South Africa 





Though provision was made for a maximum expenditure 
of about {40,000,000 before May 1937, only some {4,000,000 in 
all has actually been spent. The Imperial Conference of 1926, 
four years after the commencement of the Act, admitted that: 


it is impracticable, owing to financial, economic and political considerations, to 
promote mass movements of population but . . . it should be possible steadily to 
increase the flow of population. 


Causes of Failure 


Essentially the scheme was not a success because it was 
concerned mainly with land settlement, and this involved two 
difficulties, one psychological, the other economic, and neither 
of these difficulties was properly faced. In Britain there has 

| been a steady decline in the rural population, with the result that 

; the surplus population—or rather the population to whom emigra- 
tion in general is attractive—are largely in urban unemployment. 
Urban dwellers can succeed on the land, but they are at a dis- 
advantage from the point of view of training and social outlook. 
They are not so well equipped nowadays to face a life of even 
temporary isolation from their fellows or from organized society. 
Yet the Act contemplated land settlement for the most 
part—and even then only individual or group settlement 
instead of infiltration into existing communities of some size. 
As a result many settlers found their new life far from satisfactory ; 
some came home, but at all events the word went round, and 
as a result many at home were discouraged from setting out. 

The economic difficulty lay in the necessity for securing a 
market for the produce of the newly settled land, and this involved 
a political difficulty too. It was suggested that Empire settlement 
should have been an acknowledged part of an Empire economic 
policy designed by extension of Imperial preference to create 
and expand markets for the increased produce of the Dominions. 
As it was the settlers found themselves in a market of decreasing 
commodity prices, so that even when they had become accustomed 
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to the new life, they very often found themselves unable to pay 
their way. 

Finally the British Government made very inadequate 
provision for supervision over the schemes it had agreed to assist 
financially. As a consequence many enthusiastic bodies were 
encouraged to embark on schemes which were practically fore- 
doomed to failure; they entered into proposals without sufficient 
expert knowledge of the possibilities they invited, so that the 
rough and tumble difficulties that face the emigrant were not 
eliminated. In land settlement especially the details are all 
important ; the cost of clearing land and the period which will 
pass before a permanent home can be set up must be closely 
estimated beforehand. In future, therefore, it is at least desirable 
that more control be retained in a competent Government Depart- 
ment, designed and constituted with this end in view. 


THE NEED FOR AN EMIGRATION POLICY 


Are the advantages of emigration so great to the community 
as a whole that a responsible Government must feel it its duty 
to assist? In 1921 it was commonly believed that emigration 
would solve the growing unemployment problem, but future 
events showed that this was not the case. Unemployment can 
very seldom be localized; when the problem becomes intense 
in this country, it is almost bound to become equally so in the 
Dominions. Emigration becomes then merely a transfer of 
unemployed, a position which the Dominions are hardly likely 
to accept. 

The official object of the 1922 policy was to find a remedy 
for the unequal distribution of the white population in the Empire. 
This problem is a result of the fact that the Dominions are but 
recently settled countries; besides, they have until recently 
expanded as rapidly as possible. There are certainly grounds for 
desiring to maintain the former rate of growth, but, the problem 
today is not the need for white population overseas, but the 
threatened depopulation of the home country. Professor Carr- 
Saunders in World Population suggests that : 


the contribution which the home country can make to this (Dominion) growth will 
rapidly decline, and relatively to the needs of the Dominions will in any case be 
small. If the populations of the Dominions are to continue to grow, they will have 
to look elsewhere for most of their recruits. 


We must, therefore, question whether in these circumstances it 
is wise to subsidize emigration from this country, the most important 
part of the Empire. 
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SOME DIFFICULTIES | 

Do the difficulties which defeated the policy of the Empire 
Settlement Act still exist, and if so, how can they be overcome ! 

The problems peculiar to individual schemes should not be 
dificult to solve. If land settlement is contemplated, complete 
and detailed planning is essential, and the details should be the 
task of competent authorities both at home and in the Dominions. 
The fullest cooperation must also be maintained between the 
home and overseas governments, so that emigrants may be sent 
only when the Dominions are ready to receive them. In the 
previous plan, for instance, there was a definite tendency to put 
pressure on Dominion Governments to accept emigrants often 
earlier than they wished. It has been suggested’ that the areas 
of free land available for settlement are now definitely lmited, 
and that only by forest clearance and irrigation of dry areas could 
mass immigration be made possible. If this is actually the case 
the capital required in respect of each emigrant will greatly increase 
and also the time required for preliminary work. 

So long as land settlement is contemplated, the problems 
of isolation and lack of training still exist also. These might be 
overcome if, as part of the emigration plan, each prospective 
settler received an adequate training in agricultural methods 
before he left the home country (a very expensive undertaking), 
and if, instead of group settlement which involves much hard 
pioneer work, only infiltration into existing communities of some 
size were allowed or encouraged. 7 

Alternatively, why mainly land settlement? It would ‘seem 
feasible enough to promote a flow of capital overseas, in order 
to develop natural resources with which Canada, at least, is amply 
endowed. With increased industrialization as the result, the 
capacity of the Dominions to absorb immigrants would increase 
too, and it would not be necessary for vast numbers of immigrants 
to change so vitally the nature of their occupation and of their 
social life. Obviously such a policy could not be welcomed by 
industrialists in Britain who look to the Dominions for a market 
for their goods, so that there would be much political opposition. 
On the other hand, there is the problem of finding a market for 
the produce of land settlement; the 1922 experiment found no 
practicable way round this difficulty, and though imperial preference 
has since become more popular, an extension of this would be 
very uncertain ground on which to balance a vast emigration 
movement. It is therefore essential that a planned emigration 
policy should be part of a planned economic policy. Without 


1 W. A. Carrothers Emigration from the British Isles. 
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this, emigration becomes no better than a hazardous experiment 
in which official participation, leading perhaps to many disappoint- 
ments, can do great harm to the wider unassisted emigration 
movement in which the emigrant, having gone overseas of, his 
own initiative, is more inclined to shoulder the very real difficulties 
than one who has gone with official encouragement. 


3 EMIGRATION FROM EUROPE 
ITALY 


Italy has contributed more than any other country to the 
twentieth century stream of emigrants. Emigration from Italy 
was negligible before 1870; thereafter it increased steadily until: 
by 1900 over 30% of all European emigrants were Italians, the: 
British forming 25%. This position was more or less maintained: 
until the War. There were fluctuations annually according to. 
opportunities abroad, but on the average during 1900-14 some 
310,000 Italians left their homes each year for overseas lands, 
about 200,000 going each year toUSA and 90,000 to the Argentine. 
Brazil was the only other country which attracted any rome ee 
number. The USA slump of 1907 reduced the Italian immigration 
considerably. There was no compensating increase to the other 
countries, however; when USA was unattractive the potential 
emigrant just stayed at home. 

This mass movement overseas, despite a high birth rate, was 
effective in keeping the increase of population within lhmits. In 
1906, for instance, the excess of births over deaths was exceeded 
by the loss due to emigration; the former amounted to I1.2 per 
1,000 population, the latter to 13.9, a net loss of 2.7 per 1,000. 
Howeuc. sucha position can be temporary only ; if the ek 
rate is high emigration cannot offset the excess of births over 
deaths. In some years the loss of population by emigration Is: 
comparatively small; the excess required in succeeding years: 
to offset the tora excess of births over deaths is so great 
that the transport facilities are unlikely to be able to cope with: 
the large numbers involved. The War of course practically stopped 
emigration, only 9,000 Italians going overseas in 1917. By 1920 
the loss by emigration was again large, approaching 200,000 per 
annum, but the first American Quota Act of 1921 discriminated: 
seriously against Italy and in 1922 the total Italian emigration 
was reduced by about half. Emigration to the South American 
countries, however, tended to regain pre-war proportions, and. 
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a few Italians went to Canada and Australia (until excluded), 
but Italian mass emigration could never be of the same magnitude 
as in the early years of the century. The US Quota Act of 1924 
imposed still further restriction, the quota allotted to Italy being 
5,802 per annum. This must be compared with the pre-war figure 
of 200,000 per annum, and there was no possibility of Argentina 
or Brazil accommodating a number large enough to offset the 
decline. By 1927 Italian emigration was reduced to 100,000 in 
all; but the Italian Government expressed no resentment at 
the discrimination against its nationals. On the contrary, in 
1927 a law was passed prohibiting emigration unless the emigrant 
was going to a near relative or was in possession of a contract 
of employment, and this was quite effective in reducing still further 
the emigration of manual workers; in 1929, for instance, only 
60,000 Italians went overseas. This may be compared with the 
attitude of Italian Governments before the War, when considerable 
assistance was given to emigrants by free advice and reduced 
railway fares to the port of embarkation. | 
Recently the Italian Government has expressed a determination 
to keep Italian nationals overseas as autonomous communities 
retaining their original nationality. In 1927 a General Directorate 
of Italians Overseas was set up, and is now officially regarded 
as having 10 million Italians living abroad under its charge. It 
attempts to stimulate Italian patriotism by organizing schools 
and Fascist groups, and also visits of Italian children born abroad 
to Italy. So far as migration to Argentina is concerned these 
activities are becoming of prime importance; if and when mass 
migration begins again it is not unlikely that on account of these 
activities the entry of Italians into Argentina will be restricted. 


The Italian Problem 


It is of course difficult to say definitely whether Italy is 
congested. Comparisons based on population per square mile 
or per habitable square mile are valueless; the problem hinges 
directly on the economic condition of the people. A country is 
overpopulated if, with existing technical development, a reduction 
in numbers would be followed by increased real wages per head, 
and this is no easy matter to ascertain. We saw, however, that 
when movement was free, vast numbers of Italians saw fit to 
leave home, from which we can at least suspect that there was 
overpopulation. If emigration is to relieve or solve the population 
problem, it is essential that the natural increase by excess of births 
over deaths be brought within reasonable limits. Tf this is not 
done the problem is merely deferred. With this proviso emigration 
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will help to remedy the situation ; it should be pointed out, however, 


that the Italian Government is taking vigorous steps to increase 


the birth rate and is thereby intensifying the problem which it 
has asked the world to solve for it. 

We saw that the Italians have been barred from USA aiid 
the British Dominions. The position of these countries, owning 
land they cannot develop, will be discussed later ; in the meantime 
we may say that they are quite capable of taking many more 
Italian immigrants to their own advantage, but have refused. 

We must next consider countries which, though not under- 
populated, are undeveloped and which could therefore with improved 
technical development support a much larger population— 
Abyssinia and other parts of East Africa, for instance. Oppor- 
tunities for development will involve either reclaiming land by 
irrigation, taking land from the present owners,’or creating new 
industries. The first and last involve immense capital resources. 


The vital point in relation to population, however, is that, even 


though all three methods be adopted, little employment for 
immigrants will be created unless they are prepared, in addition 
to supervision, to carry out all the work in field and factory 
themselves. If the natives alone continue to carry out by far 
the greater proportion of available work, the number of immigrants 
employed in supervision will be neo ts In America and 
Australia, the natives, very few in number anyway, refused to 
work for the invaders, but this is unlikely to happen now in the 
more densely populated overseas countries. In such circumstances 
there is no doubt that immigrants will prefer to exploit the cheaper 
native labour as being more remunerative than to undertake 
the work themselves. History proves this. The ex-German 
colonies supported practically no German population, and the 
same is true of the British and Italian colonies in Africa today. 
So long as this is the case the still underdeveloped countries offer 
no solution of Italy’s population problem. 


GERMANY 

In the twentieth century emigration from Germany has not 
been of importance. 1850-1875 was the period of mass German 
emigration ; towards the close of this period some 200,000 Germans 
were emigrating each year. By the close of the century, however, 
German industry had been finally established, and large numbers 
of agricultural workers who formerly had gone overseas were 
being absorbed at home. From igoo-1914 German emigration 
averaged only 30,000 per annum, almost 90% going to USA, 
the remaining 10% to South America. After the War it increased 
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steadily, reaching some I10,000 in 1923, again about 90% going 
to USA. The Germans were given a relatively large Quota in 
1924 (about 50,000 per annum) but it could not support the 1923 
figures, and in 1924 there was a sudden drop in the total to 55,000, 
of whom some 20,000 went to Brazil. The Brazilian movement 
was shortlived; by 1926 it was down to 7,000, and once again 
USA absorbed the greatest number of Germans. From 1925-1928 
some 6,500 Germans emigrated each year to Canada and 48,000 
per annum to USA. Before the world depression which stopped 
the movement there was practically no overseas discrimination 
against Germans. Wherever restrictive measures are found 
Germany has been left in quite a favourable position and rarely 
reduced below the pre-war level when restriction did not exist. 
There are no reasons for believing Germany to be overpopulated ; 
she has virtually no population problem. 


POLAND 
The position of Poland is difficult. Before the War she did 


not enjoy a separate existence and consequently there are no 
adequate statistics. It may be assumed however that at least 
50% of the Russian emigrants were Poles, and generally Jewish, 
and as Russian emigration from IQ00-I9I4 averaged 150,000 
per annum it is obvious that Polish emigration was considerable. 
Aiter the War it increased steadily, being directed principally 
to USA, but was greatly reduced by the 1924 Act which fixed 
the maximum number of admissions at 6,500 per annum, a striking 
contrast with the 95,000 Poles who entered US A in 1921. There 
followed a movement towards Canada but this ended when Canada 
placed Poland on her list of ‘non preferred’ countries. The 
South American countries have offered an open door to Poles. 
The Polish-Brazilian Treaty of 1927 has been mentioned; the 
following table shows how even before its inception an increasing 
number of Poles were being attracted to South America. 


Pouttso Emicrants to Soutru AMERICA 
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Polish emigration averaged 60,000 each year until 1929,. 
the greatest proportion of whom went to South America. There 
have been in addition mass movements of Poles to other European 
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countries. These will be dealt with later, but combined with the 
overseas movements their magnitude suggests some degree of 
population congestion in Poland. 


A COMPARISON 


To illustrate the relative importance of emigration to certain 
European countries a table is appended which shows the intensity of 
emigration from different countries at different times. Note 
the effect of restrictive measures on Italy, and the relative 
unimportance of Germany. 


NuMBER OF EMIGRANTS PER ANNUM PER 100,000 PopuLation 





IQOI-IQIO | 1913 1921-1924 
cicaliy } if e 653 858 432 
Italy ue 2 2 1,077 1,630 430 
Germany.. ne 2 oF OELLG Q7 








INTRACONTINENTAL MIGRATION 


So far we have only considered migration movements from 
one continent to another. But there have been in addition large 
and vital movements between European countries themselves. 
To some extent they have been seasonal or temporary, but there 
has been also a considerable and larger movement towards permanent 
settlement. First there has been a certain flow of skilled workers 
from west to east Europe to meet the demand for technical experts 
In countries seeking economic self sufficiency. This has never been 
large, and does not compare with the mass movement of unskilled 
workers from east and south Europe to the west. Except for 
mass expulsions or persecutions this intracontinental migration 
is a product of the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries only, 
and until the War was but imperfectly measured. ‘There are 
reasons to believe, however, that in some years before the War 
as many as 250,000 Italians left home for France and Germany, 
and a comparable number of Polish agricultural workers entered 
Germany. In the post-war period we have much more teliable 
figures ;° Germany still absorbed a great number of immigrants, 
but the movement, especially of Poles, was now directed more 
towards France; also where formerly the movements had been 
free, they were now definitely controlled by the four governments 
concerned. To some extent, of course, this control was restrictive, 
but for the most part it took the form of a bilateral treaty or 
convention designed to regulate rather than restrict the collective 
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recruitment and transport of workers. The Franco-Polish Treaty 
of 1919 is of a comprehensive nature containing model contracts 
to protect the alien worker from exploitation in the foreign land, 
and the home worker from undercutting of wages and conditions 
by the alien. Satisfactory social conditions are guaranteed for 
each emigrant and arrangements are made to supervise the transport 
facilities. To a great extent, therefore, the hazards of emigration 
are removed. As opposed to the British Empire Settlement Act, 
this and similar plans contemplated movement only when there 
was a demand for immigrants, and these were recruited from the 
land or from industry accordingly. The country of immigration 
undertook to inform the other of the number and type of workers 
required. 

The immense numbers involved indicate some degree of 
overpopulation in Poland and Italy, but we see that an attempt was 
made to remedy this maladjustment of population. These agree- 
ments deal with seasonal as well as permanent migration, and 
collective as well as individual migration. The numbers going 
to Germany increased as the years passed, until the first sign of 
depression called a halt; in France the decline was later. In 
view of the changed political situation in Germany it is doubtful 
whether she will in the near future again take a place amongst 
the countries of immigration. 

The following tables illustrate the size and variation of the 
post-war movement. 

INTRACONTINENTAL Micration (in thousands) 


1923}1926 1927|1928|1929]1930}1931|1932 







From Poland 
ee ltaly 


To Germany 


France. 


PoLeEs AND ITALIANS RESIDENT AS ALIENS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY 
(in thousands) 


PoLeEs ITALIANS 


In I9IO 1930 | I9I0 | 1920 | 1930 
France es Oo aks oe 46° 1° 300°) 419: |.’ 454 2b 700 
Germany i Og 260-4 148 4704, 24 22 


* Approximate. 
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In 1927 Italy imposed restrictions on emigration, but in 
1930 these were relaxed and the first table given above shows 
how the numbers, Italian and French, were affected. The most 
striking feature of both tables is, of course, the magnitude of the 
movement. 

In a similar way there have been large movements within 
the boundaries of certain countries which, of course, are very 
dificult to measure. In USSR, for instance, there has been a 
planned movement’ towards settlement of Jews in Biro Bydjan, 
and a similarly planned infiltration of population into the Arctic 
regions. Further, in USA there has been a steady drift of the 
population westwards across the Mississippi and a _ continual 
coming and going across the Canadian border. 


4 EMIGRATION FROM ASIA 
JAPAN 


As in the case of Italy and Poland, indirect reasoning leads 


us to believe that Japan is overpopulated; the economic well- 


being or otherwise of the people, the amount of cultivable land 
and the labour put into it to produce a given amount of food, 
tend to confirm this observation. The Japanese Government 


have devoted their attention to alleviating this by the transfer 


of their nationals to other lands. Within Japan proper Hokkaido 
was first considered and encouragement was given to settlement 
there—so much so that the Japanese population now numbers 
some 3,000,000; but the climate is very severe and opportunities 
for intensive cultivation are absent, so that it is unlikely to support 


a very much greater Japanese population than at present. Formosa, 


Korea and Manchuria have also figured in the Government’s 
plans, but despite intensive preparation success has not crowned 
these efforts, only some 1,200,000 Japanese being now resident 
in these countries. Even emigration to foreign lands has been 
encouraged by financial help and measures to prevent exploitation, 
but here again the response has been poor. In 1929, the best 
year, only 25,700 Japanese went to foreign countries (of whom 
15,500 went to Brazil), but in addition many already overseas 
returned home, so that the net figure is lower still. But the 
Japanese are not unfavourably disposed towards emigration. 
They are capable of adapting themselves to different and dithcult 
environments, and we must not suppose that the failure of the 


government plans is due to lack of enthusiasm amongst the people. 


For a variety of reasons the countries in question are unsuitable 
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for further Japanese immigration; some are crowded already, 
and in others the standard of living is even lower than in Japan 
itself. Those countries suited to Japanese (viz USA and the 
British Dominions) are now closed to them. Japanese began to 
arrive in America early in the present century, and this movement 
assumed such proportions that by 1907 there were some 70,000 
Japanese in USA alone. Such a movement could not last for 
long, and it was soon followed by restriction and ultimately by 
entire exclusion. Without this there is no doubt that the Pacific 
seaboard of America would by now have been largely Japanese, 
and there would have been large Japanese populations in the 
British Dominions. 

Argentina and Brazil on the other hand have until recently 
encouraged the settlement of Japanese. This was probably due 
to the fact that Japanese farm labourers were accustomed to a 
higher standard of living than the average Brazilian, and the 
Japanese as a rule were better educated than immigrants from 
Spain, Portugal and Italy. Still, the number these countries 
could absorb was small in relation to Japan’s problem. In 1920 
there were only 30,000 Japanese in Brazil, and very recently 
Brazil has introduced measures which discriminate very seriously 
against future Japanese immigration. 

There are indications that the Japanese Government are 
endeavouring to bring births within control, so that emigration 
might possibly solve the population difficulty. It is only the 
refusal of certain countries to admit Japanese that hinders the 
solution of Japan’s problem. The attitude of the Japanese Govern- 
ment has been more helpful than that of the Italian, and we believe 
that Japanese emigrants are prepared to undertake every type 
of work, manual and otherwise, themselves. Lest it be thought 
that Bik enlightenment in the USA and other countries over- 
population in Japan would disappear, we may anticipate a future 
section by noting now that there are grounds for the exclusion 
of Japanese from countries with a preponderatingly white popula- 
tion, so that USA and the others do not stand condemned on 
this account. 


CHINA 


The problem of China is of little importance in comparison 
with that of Japan. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
Chinese were making their way to US A and the British Dominions 
in increasingly lave numbers, with the final result that these 
countries were soon closed to them by government action. The 
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Chinese did not permit emigration to Manchuria until 1913, when 


the ban was lifted. By 1923 some 500,000 Chinese went there 
each year, and this had increased to 1,000,000 a year by 1929. 
These are gross figures, however, and probably some 50% of these 
emigrants returned within five years. Excluding Manchuria, 
there are about 8,000,000 Chinese living outside China, some 
75,000 in USA, 46,000 in Canada and 14,000 in Australia, the 
remainder being found in other Asiatic countries. The Chinese 
have recently been making their way in large numbers to the 
Dutch East Indies and Malaya; the emigration statistics are 
far from reliable, but some indication of the numbers involved 
may be obtained from census estimates of aliens. In Malaya 
there were, in 1930, 1,200,000 Chinese aliens and the same number 
in the Dutch East Indies, the total Chinese population being 
considerably greater. In 1930 there were some 120,000 Chinese 
aliens in India, 450,000 in Siam and 110,000 in the Philippines. 


INDIA 


Indians have shown a roving disposition. They are to be 
found in many Pacific Islands and have made their way in large 
numbers to the West Indies, while 132 are to be found even 
in Alaska! The following table shows the numbers who have 
emigrated to the West Indies in recent years :— 


InpIAN EmiIGRANTS To THE West INDIEs. 
















Dutch 


(Sulana 


British 


Guiana 








thousands) 





Most of these were labourers and went under the indenture 
system. In consideration of the cost of his passage and a wage 
the labourer undertook to engage himself for a fixed period which 
varied from one month to five years. On expiry of this period 
he could renew his contract or settle in the country and work as 
he pleased, or return to his home at the expense of the country 
which imported him. . 

As stated. above the system seems very. generous to the 
immigrant but, largely owing to ignorance, the Indians were 
erossly abused, so much so that before the end of the War the 
Indian Government abolished it. Since then most of the above 
dependencies have required Indian immigrants to leave a deposit 
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on arrival, as much as {50 in Trinidad. Even with these restrictions, 
the position of Indians in the tropical colonies continued to be 
unsatisfactory, so finally, in 1922, the Indian Government practically 
prohibited the emigration of unskilled labourers, except to Ceylon 
and Malaya, which now contain. Indian populations of nearly 
three quarters of a million each. 

The most interesting movement of Indians has, however, 
been to South and East Africa. Its magnitude is frequently 
exaggerated ; compared with the population of India it 1s almost 
negligible, though no doubt stated in the reverse way as related 
to the white population of Africa it assumes relatively large 
proportions. The movement was almost entirely under the indenture 
system ; when this was stopped a small number of Indians continued 
to enter each year. In 1930, however, the Union of South Africa 


closed the door to Indians and even offered financial assistance 


to Indians who wished to return home. In the other African 
colonies various restrictive methods were also adopted. In 
Tanganyika a deposit of {Io is required on entry, in Zanzibar a 
deposit of Rs.100; and in Kenya discrimination can be exercised 
against immigrants who might adversely affect the condition of 
the natives—which, of course, gives unlimited powers. Only 
in Mauritius is entry unrestricted, except that at entry the immigrant 
must prove that he can support himself for one year. 


InDIAN PoPpULATION IN SoutH AND EAstT AFRICA 












7 Tan- Uganda 
In gan- and Cape | Trans- {Natal 
yika |KenyalZanzibar |Mauritius|Colony, vaal 
No. (in 
thousands)| 23 40 30 281 6 16 I5f 


The greatest Indian populations in South and East Africa are 
thus to be found in Mauritius and Natal, of the other colonies 
only Kenya and Zanzibar have Indian populations of any size. 


5 THE CONTROL OF MIGRATION 
RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


The story of immigration policy since the beginning of the 
century 1s essentially one of slowly incréasing restriction before 
the war and rapidly increasing restriction in the post-war period. 
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The earliest and most effective immigration policies were 
directed against the entry of Orientals. We saw above that by 
1908 USA and the British Dominions had closed the door to 
Orientals, though these countries were the most suitable and 
the most capable of taking large numbers of these people. Chinese 
began to arrive in California soon after 1850, and from then until 
1880 there was a continual ebb and flow in the battle between 
the exclusionists and the non-exclusionists, the latter probably 
seeing the advantage of an abundant source of very cheap labour, 
In 1880 the exclusionists won. A treaty was concluded with 
China recognizing the right of USA to limit or suspend Chinese 
immigration, and in 1882 an Act was passed suspending it for 
10 years. This suspension was continued for another ten years 
from 1892, and in 1902 for an indefinite period. The Immigration 
Act of 1924 completed the process; by it persons ineligible for 
citizenship are excluded from USA, and Chinese are considered. 
ineligible. 

In Canada there was similar discrimination against Chinese, 
though here it took the form of increasingly heavy poll taxes 
on entry. By 1904 this tax was as much as 500 dollars, but in 
spite of this Chinese continued to flow in. In 1913 over 7,000 
entered. Finally Canada took drastic action in 1923, when the 
entry of Chinese was prohibited. A similar process took place in 
Australia and New Zealand. 

The Japanese overseas movement started later than the 
Chinese, and the measures taken to combat it were rather different. 
In 1907.US A, and in 1908 Canada, concluded agreements with 
Japan under which the Japanese Government undertook to refuse 
passports to Japanese labourers who proposed to go to these 
countries. This agreement is still in force in Canada, but Japanese 
are now excluded from USA by the 1924 Act, since they are 
ineligible for citizenship. The Japanese populations of Canada 
and USA, however, continued to grow even after the conclusion 
of the agreements. This is accounted for by the entry of ** picture 
brides,” that is of Japanese women who came to marry Japanese 
men already overseas. This immigration was not contrary to 
the agreement, but has now been stopped in U S A. There has 
never been any considerable movement ot Japanese to Australasia, 
and the governments of these countries have had no need to impose 
measures aimed directly against Japanese. There are, of course, 
general measures of restriction in force which, if occasion should 
arise, would no doubt be used to exclude Japanese. 
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ASIATIcS IN EuRoPEAN CouNnTRIES OveERSEAS (in thousands) 





USA Canada New 
te Australia 
Chinese | Japanese | Chinese | Japanese | Zealand 
IQol go 24 17.3 hy 3.4 29.6 
IQII 72 72 28.8 9.0 ~~ 2207, 
1921 62 III 39.6 15.9 a 7a 


1931 75 139 46,5 23.3 = 14.3 


AMERICAN RESTRICTIONS 
In 1921 USA first imposed drastic limitations; the Quota 


Act of that year limited the number of immigrants of any nationality 


who might be admitted in any year to 3% of the number of foreign 
born persons of that nationality resident in USA in igro. In 


addition the total number of admissions from quota countries. 
was limited to 357,803 per annum. The Act did not apply to. 


Chinese, Japanese (these of course were separately dealt with 


already) or aliens who had resided for at least five years in other 


countries of North or South America. This basis was designed. 
with the object of discriminating against South and Eastern 
Europeans. In 1924 the Act was replaced by another which is. 
still in force, a preliminary measure being adopted until 1928, 
when the final basis came into operation, as follows :— 


The annual quota for any nationality . . . shall be a number which bears the 
same ratio to 150,000 as the number of inhabitants in continental United States 
in 1920 having that national origin bears to the number of inhabitants in continental 
US in 1920. 


This discriminated still further against South and East Europeans. 

The following table gives the quota allocated to certain countries 
under the two Acts in comparison with the average annual number 
of immigrants from these countries before the War (1900-1914). 


AtLocaTion oF Immicrants By USA Qvuora Acts. 










1924 Act 
(commencing 
1928) 


(per annum) 













1921 Act 


(per annum) 


1QOO-I914 


(per annum) 












Germany.. 30,000 26,000 
British Isles 100,000 83,500 
Italy 200,000 5,800 
Poland 75,0007 6,500 
Sweden 20,000 3,300 


* Doubtful. 
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The above figures are eloquent enough, and when it 1s 
remembered that the British Dominions soon adopted similar 
restrictive and discriminative measures, and that the Dominions 
with USA have been responsible for some 90% of all immigrants, 
the effect on the Southern and Eastern European emigrant stream 
is readily seen. The variation of certain elements in the general 
European stream is now shown below for certain periods since 
1gOo. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NUMBER OF EMIGRANTS (in thousands) 


British 


























Period Isles Italy Germany | Poland 
IQOI—05 i760" 280 751 
1905-10 251” 320 757 
IQII—-14 332 322 757 
1919-20 216 132 100 
1921-24 195 176 75 
1925-28. L72 108 60 
1929-32 90 45 36 
| * Taken as 75% passenger statistics. t+ Approximate. 


Italy and Poland have obviously suffered most, and the 
USA Acts have been successful in attaining the desired object. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


Though USA alone practised strict numerical limitation, 
the measures adopted by the British Dominions have been no 
less effective. 

In 1910 the Governor in Council in Canada was given power 
to refuse admission to persons unsuited to Canadian conditions ; 
these powers, however, were never exercised against mass move- 
ments ; in 1919 they were increased by the addition of an illiteracy 
clause, so that Canada is now in the position of admitting only 
those whom it desires. Armed with these powers a list of 
‘preferred,’ ‘non-preferred’ and ‘other’ countries has been 
drawn up. Preferred countries are Belgium, France, Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden; these 
nationalities are admitted on the same terms as Britons. Non- 
preferred are Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Lithuania, Esthonia and Russia; these are admitted only as 


J nearer ere nonper pti cate 
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agriculturalists and domestic servants. Nationals of “other 
countries can enter only with special permission ; Italy, it may 
be noted, belongs to this category. 

In 1925 the Canadian Government adopted a policy of 
‘selective’ encouragement of suitable immigrants. A Directorate 
of Canadian Immigration was set up in London with offices through- 
out north west Europe, its object being to recruit individually 
suitable immigrants, mainly agriculturalists and domestic servants. 
A somewhat strict examination was held in each case, but, when 
once selected, assistance was afforded to the settler in choosing 
his farm and in guarding him from exploitation. It was stated 
that Canada’s object was to increase her population in order to 
solve the railway problem and diminish the burden of taxation, 
but the world depression has prevented the realization of this. 
policy. 

Australia in 1901 introduced the well-known dictation test. 
Although this was used mainly to exclude Chinese, it remained 
a potential weapon of great effect if any mass entry of undesirable 
nationalities were threatened. In 1925 a system was adopted 
on the lines of the Canadian Act of 1919 giving wide powers to 
the Governor General to prohibit or limit entry. Australia then 
proceeded to conclude agreements with certain countries which 
undertook to limit the number of passports issued to their nationals 
desiring to enter Australia; the Italian Government, for instance, 
undertook to restrict passports for Australia to Italians worth 
at least {40. The New Zealand Act of 1920 required non-British 
immigrants to obtain a permit to enter; this power has been 
exercised so that the number of non-British immigrants has been 
very small. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


For a long time after the War immigration into the more 
advanced parts of South America was free; it is only in recent 
years that any attempt has been made to restrict or discriminate. 
On the other hand there have been post-war attempts to regulate 
and plan immigration, for example the Polish-Brazilian treaty 
of 1927, and the very recent Argentine-Dutch Convention ; it 
is to be hoped that further developments along these lines are 
possible. 

For some time before the War Asiatics were encouraged to: 
settle in various parts of South America, but there are definite 


indications now of a reversal of this policy, principally i 
Brazil. 
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6 THE CASE FOR REGULATION 


There remains the question of what grounds there have been 
for these restrictive measures and have these grounds been 
reasonable ? 

The most obvious reason that occurs to one for limiting the 
number of admissions is that otherwise more may enter than 
can be absorbed in useful employment; the excess may take to 
crime or become a burden to charitable or State aid organizations. 
In actual practice, however, it is found that intending immigrants 
are very conscious of the opportunities for employment in the 
country abroad, and conscious not only of general conditions 
but of the conditions in each industry to which individual 
immigrants are adapted. Thus when steel workers in Cleveland 
were unemployed or suffering a low standard of living, there was 
a decrease in emigration among steel workers of Europe. An 
elaborate investigation into the composition by industry of USA 
immigrants before the War, and the variation of these numbers 
with industrial conditions in USA, clearly revealed this correla- 
tion. In this connection it is always open to a Government to 
act in an advisory or supervisory capacity, a more reasonable 
and elastic procedure than mere restriction of numbers. 

In some cases organized labour in its endeavours to improve 
wage levels has opposed the admission of vast numbers of foreigners 
prepared, for a time at least, to accept a lower standard of living 
than the home worker enjoys. Certainly this danger is real enough, 
but whether any restrictive measures already adopted are due 
to Labour’s action is doubtful; the weakness of American Labour 
in particular makes one hesitate before ascribing the Quota Acts 
to pressure from this quarter. In Australia there are perhaps 
erounds for admitting this possibility, but such action is not 
unreasonable. Labour is right to oppose any threatened inflow 
of foreign workers who might endanger the standards of living ; 
but the obvious solution of the problem is to prevent the possibility 
of undercutting by direct treaty between the governments concerned, 
without undue limitation on numbers. The European treaties 
already mentioned were designed with this object, and have been 
successful in achieving it. 

The difficulty of assimilating immigrants of diverse nationality 
and outlook is often put forward in justification of restriction 
and discrimination, and it is quite true that it is every government’s 
duty to take such steps as are necessary to ensure that all sections 
of its people work together in harmony and peace. The human 
races do exhibit intellectual, temperamental and physical differences, 
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and, though it is not suggested that uniformity 1s essential or 
even desirable, there are some differences.such as colour which 
under present conditions make extremely difficult the fullest 
cooperation between the races. Sooner or later all immigrants 
ought to be assimilated socially and culturally in the new country, 
and it is necessary that steps be taken to secure this end, even 
though such steps may involve hmitation of the annual volume 
of immigration, discrimination against certain groups because 
they become assimilated more slowly, and exclusion of others 
because they cannot be assimilated at all. 

Thus exclusion of non-Europeans from Europe overseas 
(USA and the British Dominions) is to some extent justifiable 
on the grounds of assimilation; but this cannot be said of the 
discrimination against South and East Europeans. Of course 
the attitude of the alien government is connected with this problem ; 
Italy, for instance, has made persistent efforts to prevent the 
assimilation of its nationals in foreign countries. No less important 
is the attitude of the overseas government; in recent years there 
has appeared in the USA a nationalist sentiment accompanied 
by fear and dislike of foreigners, and this impedes the assimilation 
process. The Quota Acts, for instance, have been ascribed to 
the fear, expressed by certain classes, of a mass immigration of 
politically undesirable foreigners. Thus the difficulty of assimilation 
is itself to some extent the creation of those who seek to justify 
their actions on account of its existence; there is no doubt that 
this nationalist sentiment was partly responsible for the US 
Quota Acts, and to the extent that it prevented rapid assimilation 
the action of U $8 A cannot be justified. 

The following quotations illustrate the feeling in certain 
circles in the U S§ A with regard to immigration : 


‘Our capacity to maintain our cherished institutions stands diluted by a stream 
of alien blood with all its inherited misconceptions respecting the relationship of 
the governing power to the governed.’’—Albert Johnson, Chairman, Committee 
on Immigration, Washington, 1920. 

“The open door policy has been carried so far that the distinctive American 
spirit in community life, in government, and in industry might be jeopardised.’ 3 
ios Gavis, in Liimiprasion Restriction. 

‘Those who do not want to partake of the American spirit ought not to settle 
in America.”—President Coolidge. 


It is sometimes maintained that USA and the British 
Dominions have no right to restrict or prevent emigration since 
they cannot, with their present population, fully develop their 
territories. For instance, in USA there are only 41 persons per 
square mile, while in Europe there are 130 persons per square 
mile. Such comparisons tend to be misleading, but when we 
remember the unique position of U S$ A as regards natural resources 
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and facility of communication, there do seem grounds for believing 
that on European standards a much denser population could be 
supported. In Australia the situation is even more striking; by 
dividing Australia and USA into equivalent raintall areas we 
can estimate what the population of the former would be on the 
basis of rainfall population densities in the latter which we know 
to be capable of holding many more people. On this basis Australia 
could support a population of 29 millions as compared with actual 
present population of 6.5 millions. Therefore if the resources 
of Australia are to be fully exploited a population of this size 
is required. Canada is in a similar position. But we must not 
hastily assume that the population of Australia should be increased 
to 29 millions right away; homes, railways, roads and factories 
must be constructed, so that however great may be the ultimate 
population, there is a distinct limit to the rate at which it is possible 
to proceed to this population. This maximum rate of increase 
cannot be deduced from theoretical considerations. 

Over the period 1864 to 1924 an overall annual average 
increase of 2 per cent was maintained in Australia; if the popula- 
tion of any country approaches its ultimate density at this rate, 
there can be no grounds for accusing the inhabitants of occupying 
territory they cannot use, and this will hold however lightly 
populated the country may at present be. 

If the prospects of population increase are examined it 1s 
seen that in all overseas countries the surplus of births over deaths 
is decreasing. Therefore, if a 2% increase is to be maintained, the 
only other factor which enters into population increase, namely 
immigration, must play an even greater part than it has done 
in the past. But what do we find? At the very moment when 
an increased contribution from immigration is required, we find 
that USA and the British Dominions have deliberately reduced 
the number of immigrants they are prepared to take. In other 
words, they cannot with the present decreasing birth rates attain 
the maximum desirable population they can hold. In the Dominions 
the situation is even more serious in view of the present trend 
of the population in the home country. Much has been written 
on the subject of the prospective decrease of population in Britain. 
It is impossible to investigate here whether or not this is really 
the case; but, assuming it is, the position in the Dominions will 
be doubly anomalous. The only source from which immigrants 
have been freely permitted in the past will perhaps soon be incapable 
of making a contribution of any size at all towards Dominion 
population: In other words the populations of these countries 
are in possession of territory they cannot and never will be able 
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fully to exploit so long as they continue their present restrictive 
immigration policy. The attitude towards this situation of a 
country like Japan, which is making an effort to solve its population 
problem, can be imagined, and the justification of excluding Japanese 
on account of the assimilation difhculty may well have to be 
reconsidered in the light of the changed circumstances. 

To sum up, it is reasonable to conclude that only under very 
exceptional circumstances can a rigid policy of limitation be 
justified. Two problems await colton: >. one, the full development 
of the overseas lands, and the other the relic: of congestion in 
certain countries which would normally supply a large number 
of emigrants. These two problems are mutually soluble, but a 
shortsighted policy in many lands prevents this. The solution 
does not necessarily involve a return to the free emigration of 
the past ; we know how haphazard this was and how many avoid- 
able difficulties and disappointments it implied for individual 
emigrants. Emigration and immigration policies must be integrated 
ac designed not to limit but to guide and regulate on the lines 
of European conventions already in force. 
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